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the English king, weary of his hargain and tethered by his Parliaments,
broke his promises and endeavoured to escape from the expedition alto-
gether. Even so, however, the weak Pope, crippled by debts, could be
dangerous. He had done his part in diminishing the power of Ezzelin
and Pelavicini. The Romans, whose countryman he was, had expelled
the imperialist Brancaleone from office in November 1255, and he could
now reside alternately in Anagni and at the Lateran. His allies and
faithful creditors, the Guelfs of Florence, ruled Pistoia, Arezzo, and
Volterra, had brought Siena to unwelcome terms, and had twice over-
thrown the rival Ghibelline city of Pisa, in 1254 and 1256. Their com-
merce had taken on a vast extension through the banking business of the
indebted Papacy and Innocent IV's financial expedients. Lastly, on the
death of King William, once anti-Caesar to Frederick II, on 28 January
1256, two rival Kings of the Romans had been elected, Richard, Earl of
Cornwall, and Alfonso X, King of Castile; and Conmdin's indignant
guardian, Louis of Bavaria, had acknowledged Richard, whose imperial
claims in Italy seemed a possible danger to Manfred.

In 1257 Manfred began his policy of expansion, which was a combi-
nation of Frederick IPs designs for dominion over all Italy and of the old
oriental schemes of the Norman dynasty. While remaining neutral in
the war in progress between Venice and Genoa in the Levant, he renewed
their ancient privileges in the Regno and thus gained their frieiidship.
We can hardly doubt that he also had a share in the new revolution in
May 1257 at Rome, where Brancaleone was reinstated and ruled as
strongly as ever. An alliance was at once made between the Senator and
Manfred, whose treasure began to flow in Rome. He also negotiated
with the Central Italian towns, and drew many to his side. In October
1258 he was able to appoint a vicar for the March of Ancona and Duchy
of Spoleto, who acquired most of the March. In Tuscany, Siena declared
for King Mianfred in 1259. Events in western Lombardy, too, were in
his favour. Thomas of Savoy had tried conclusions with Asti, and after a
defeat had been captured by his revolted city of Turin in 1255. Although
he was released in 1257, he died in February 1259 restricted to his ancient
appanage of Piedmont, and imperialist Asti was momentarily predominant

In east Lombardy, however, Manfred's intervention was necessary if
he wished to lead the imperialists, for the power both of Ezzelin and of
Pelavicini was shaken, although for very different reasons* Pelavicini did
certainly represent one of the factors of the Italian city-tyranny which
was coming into existence in his day. He was a warlike noble to whom
his imperial vicariate gave influence and, what was more important, a body
of German troops. But he had no real root in any of his cities, and
shared his authority with the local faction-chiefs who had called him in
and could drive him out His own native city of Parma never admitted
him. These faction-chiefs, like Buoso da Dovara at Cremona, were the